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This school will enter upon its fourth term, on Monday, October 
nth, 1838. 

The course will embrace instruction in General Pedagogics with 
special reference to Froebel’s “New Epucation”’; instruction and 
practice in the use of Froebel’s gifts; observation and practice in 
the Kindergarten. 


For those who may need it, special courses in Physiology, 

Natural History, Mathematics, and Singing will be arranged. 
Students have free access to the Teachers’ and Mothers’ classes. 
For terms and other particulars apply to 


W. N, HAILMANN, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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— Epirorrats are postponed on account of the Report of the 
fifth meeting of the American Froebel Union. Similarly we were 
compelled to unite the September and October numbers, in order to 
bring the report as an unbroken whole. 


— WE ARE permitted to publish the following extract from the 
letter of the Froebel Educational Association of California to the 
ar. U.: 

An Educational Association has been formed under the name 
of “The Froebel Educational Association of California”. The objects 
of the society are mutual improvement, and the dissemination of the 
principles, literature, and methods of the New Education beginning 
with the kindergarten. 

The officers elected for the first year are: President—J. B. Mc- 
Chesney, Principal of the High-school at Oakland ; Vice President— 
J. E. Bentongakland; John Swett, San Francisco, Principal High- 
school; Chafles H. Allen, Principal State Normal School, San Jose ; 
Mrs. Jeanne C. Carr, Deputy State School Superintendent ; F. M. 





Their me s are held semi- monthly. A petition has been 
presented to the“Doard of education of the City of Oakland request- 
ing the opening of at least one public kindergarten in connection 
with a public school, and the ‘decision is still pending. Kate H. 
Smith, a pupil of Miss Marwedel has just been appointed as teacher 
in the first public kindergarten at San Francisco which is started and 
supported by the members of the “Kindergarten Association”, an 
mstitution which intends to benefit the most needy children of all, 
namely those who depend entirely on their skilled hands, and it is 
expected that very soon each ward of San Francisco will be blessed 
with one or more free kindergartens. 

Another pupil of Miss Marwedel’s class has been engaged for 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of California. 
 ,A kindergarten has just been opened at San Francisco by Mrs. 
C. A. Géhon, a pupil of the Florence training school, in connection 


Froebel Union. 


The sth meeting of the American Froebel Union took place at 
No. 4 Park Street, Boston, on Thursday, August 29th. The meeting 
was called to order by Miss Peabody, acting President, who, to- 
gether with the Secretary, Miss Anna L. Page, four Vice-Presidents, 
viz. — Rev. John Parkman, Edward A. Spring, Esq., Mrs. Mary 
Safford Blake, and Mrs. Kate Gannet Wells; and four honorary 
members, Miss Mary J. Garland, Miss R. J. Weston, Mr. J. W. 
Dickinson, Sec. of the Mass. Board of Education, and Mr. W. N. 
|Hailman of Milwaukee, constituted a guorum, according to the 
constitution published in the Kindergarten- Messenger for 1877. 

Miss Peabody held in her hands letters from Superintendents B. 
J. Northrup, Esq., of Connecticut; Wm. T, Harris, LL. D. of St. 
Louis, and several others, expressing regret at not being able to be 
present; but she read only the letter of regret from Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte, proposing several subjects of discussion. Having read this 
letter, she remarked that the appeal to the people of the United 
States for donations and bequests to the treasury was the first 
thing to be thought of, since the Charter was obtained, incorporat- 
ing as a Trust Company Mrs. Elizabeth Carry Agassiz, Mrs. Ida 
Agassiz - Higginson, Mrs. Pauline Agassiz - Shaw, Mrs George R. 
Russell, Mr. Augustus Hemmenway, Mrs. Kate Gannet-Wells, Mrs. 
Horace Mann, Mrs. Asa Gray, Miss M. J. Garland, Miss R. J. 
Weston, George B. Emerson, LL. D., George H. Snelling, Esq., 
Rev J. Parkman, and others of like quality of character and cult- 
ure. The Commissioner of the National Education, Gen. Eaton, 
tells us, that between ten and twelve millions of dollars are given 
away in the United States, every year, over and above all the public 
appropriations and all money paid for private instruction. But these 
munificent friends of education, generally endow colleges, profess- 
ional schools, and academies for the advanced education, and 
sometimes give without specifications; andif the claims of Froebel’s 
reform of the earliest education of children could be made known 
nation-wide, doubtless some of these millions enabling us to accom- 
plish all our objects, would flow into our treasury ; for it is more and 
more seen, by. all people of intelligence, that the true development 
of the faculties, by a natural cherishing guidance of them in the 
play-season, is the desirable preparation for all instruction, from 
the primary school to the university. 
Miss Peabody here said she would now leave the chair to Mr. 
Parkman, that she might present to the. meeting a draft of the 
appeal, which she had. prepared for their approval or rejection, 
according to their opinion of it. Mr. Parkman took the chair, and 
immediately called upon her to read it, which she did, as follows : 
APPEAL 
to the People of the United States of America for Means to univer- 

salize Froebel’s Reform of Education. 

The people of the United States believe that the last best evol- 
ution of human history is their constitution of government, whose 
several departments, executive, legislative, and judicial, put into har- 


lect, making the national heart an intelligent creative force, amen- 





with a fashionable boarding school. 


able only to their conscience of equity, embodied in the judiciary 
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departments, the one conservative clement, whose purity is the last 
guarantee of liberty (liberty for indefinite progress ?). 

But where is to be found the sufficient guarantee of the purity 
of the supreme court, on which devolves, in the last analysis, the 
duty of keeping the ballot-box in good faith, the congress wise, and 
the executive righteous ? 

Is it not plain that these are to be secured only by an universal 
education of the will of the people to justice, and of its passion to 
a generous love ? ; 

Because the American Froebel Union believes this to be so, it 
would appeal to the humane and patriotic heart of the people of the 
United States in behalf of Froebel’s idea and method of education. 

It seems to be a providential fact, that Froebel was sent into 
the world, in the same decade of the 18th century, in which the 
United States Constitution was proclaimed: for, is not his idea as 
much a new departure in the science and art of vital education, as 
was the American constitution a discovery in political science ? Do 
not both of these discoveries inhere in the truth which he pro- 
claimed, viz. that every man, in the last analysis, is free, that is, as 
Froebel expresses it, @ creative being; inasmuch as he is a com- 
plex of substantial passion, intelligent thought, and directing will ? 
which last is discriminated from the blind necessary force that ob- 
tains in the material universe, only when it is united with feeling 
and intelligence and may be guided by them ? 

To use the words of this great seer himself : 

“Love is to serve as the highest goal and pole-star of human 
education; and must be called forth by the educator, from the 
child who, in its very first impulses, is the germ of all hu- 
manity.” 

“In the children of the present generation, is the seed-corn 
of the future.” 

“In every child is the possibility of a perfect individual man.” 

“Faith is innate in every child; but it has to be awakened in 
the right way, or it remains dead.” 

“The first object of education is to break up the egoism of the 
individual, and to teach him to love and trust generously ; by leading 
all children from the first stage of communion in the family, through 
all the following stages of social life, — to the love of humanity. By 
highest self-conquest alone does man rise to divine unity.” 

“If I pierce the young leaf of a shoot of a plant. with the 
finest needle, a knot is formed which grows with the leaf and 
prevents it from obtaining its perfect individual form, Something 
similar takes place, when the tender germs of the human soul, the 
heart-leaves of our being, are wounded. Losses which take place, 
injuries given in the first stages of development, make their life-long 
mark.......- Am I not right, then, when I would make at the very 
beginning, such impressions upon the child’s mind, through material 
or concrete things as, (on account of the analogy which prevails in 
the universe between spirit and body, and between thought and its 
embodiment,) are the prototypes of conceptions and ideas of the 
spiritual order. I would create for children a practical school, in 
which they should learn to act....... Exercise in doing will bring 
them that experience of which Jesus spoke when he said, “If any 
man will dg the will of the Father he shall £7202 of the doctrine.” 
“That dry insipid frame of mind must be avoided, which is 
usually produced in children by incomprehensible catechizing and 
word teaching.” “The careful nursing of the inner life must begin 
much earlier than the expression of it in words is possible.” 

Surely this is moral education not as mere theory but as practical 
art. According to Froebel, the first expression of the true life in 
children, is joyous loving behaviour and _ fanciful bodily motions 
and manipulations, ever growing more and more z7fentional and 
productive under the sympathetic guidance that genially divines the 
turn of the child’s individual imagination. Consequently he would 
confide the season of education, that prepares for the school of 
instruction, to WOMEN, — into whose arms children are born so 
utterly helpless, as to challenge tender care from all who surround 
childhood and to obtain it from all who are not utterly savage. 
“Women” Froebel says ,,must make of their educational calling a 
priestly office ...... must take for granted the good and pure in 
a child, and proceed fentatively. ------ The conquest of self-seek- 





ing egoism is to be kept constantly in view ; for selfishness isolates 
the individual from- communion with his kind and kills the life-giv. 
ing principle of love. ...... Without this religious preparation in 
childhood, no true religion, no union with God is possible for man.” 
He asks, “Shall we never cease to stamp human nature in child. 
hood like coins ; — to overlay it with foreign images and superscrip. 
tions ?”” 

But education of this productive moral and religious character 
cannot be conducted by thoughtless, careless, or. uncultivated per. 
sons who often undertake primary schools. At that susceptible, 
formative period, when the “twig is bent” for the forever of this 
world, women most generally cultivated, of most moral refinement, 
and of tender and generous temperaments, are indispensable to 
make successful kindergartens sure. ; 

To help provide such kindergarteners by thousands and feng 
of thousands is the great task upon which the American Froebel 
Union has entered. Conscious of this great purpose, it is embold- 
ened to ask aid of all who have money ; if to them the self-govern- 
ment, which is the principle of the American nationality, is dear; 
and who are distressed to see the present moral disorder and po- 
htical corruption, or would again have such incorruptible men as 
Judge Marshall on the supreme bench, as President Washington 
in the White House, and such a truly patriotic Congress as the first 
Constitutional Convention at the Capitol. 

That ancestral generation grew up chastened by the sufferings 
and quickened by the grand achievements of the revolutionary 
struggle and its antecedents. Coming generations must receive an 
equivalent discipline and inspiration from the ‘New Education”, 
systematized for earliest childhood, for the first time in the ages, by 
Froebel ; - because it enthrones a sacred self-assertion, balanced by 
loving generosity, as its first principles of culture, in the place of 
the old compulsion. 


The American Froebel Union has just been incorporated to re. 
ceive in trust pecuniary means for furthering such education in the 
United States, by the preparation of competent kindergarteners on 
the one hand, and on the other, of aA PUBLIC MIND, intelligent 
enough of the new principles to give the educated kindergartenes 
a free field for their sacred work. 

Even in its embryonic days, when the treasury contributed to 
by only Piven life-members, has not quite reached the sum of on 
thousand dollars, the Union has made a very good beginning, en- 
abling Lee and Shepard to add_ the charming volume of the “Rem 
iniscences of Froebel” by the Baroness Marenholz-Buelow to het 
first book ‘On the Relations of Play and Guided Work to Education’, 
which. one of our members, Rudolphus Bingham, Esq., has had 
printed and bound privately, by the hands of the boys of thet 
markable school in Camden, New Jersey, which he patromes; and 
by the help of another of its members, the Union is now enabling 
Lee and Shepard to bring out Froebel’s own first book for the 
mother (and kindergartener also), ‘The Mother-play and Nursey 
Songs”, illustrated by engravings and explanatory notes; while stil 


‘another of our members, Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, is ae ae at her-owa 


and E. Steiger’s risk, a practical Guide, superior to 
tant in any language. 

Thus the education of the kindergarteners, (in more than’ 
dozen normal schools, which we endorse as fgathful to Froebels 
idea and system), and their progressive improveffent, are already 
provided for. ; 

But the public mind is yet to be prepared to appreciate trainets 
and to employ the experts. The three years of the Kindergarten 
Messenger, and the nearly two years of W. N. Hailmann’s New 
Education (into which the Messenger has been merged), besides the 
two books of the Baroness Marenholz-Buelow above mentioned; 
and last, not least, some admirably kept kindergartens and trainiff 
schools in several places, have indeed awakened the attention of 
dividual parents in every one of the United States, and in Can 
to the idea of Froebel’s discoveries; but in order to the univers! 
establishment of kindergartens for all classes of children, a mor 
general knowledge than books can give, must be diffused throug! 
all classes ; or the poor young kindergartners will be left in starving 
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conditions, lacking the comfortable circumstances, which are in- 
dispensable to those who are to cherish childhood. 

Doubtless there have accrued some advantages from the fact 
that these difficulties have prevented the pioneer kindergartens from 
being undertaken by persons whose inspiration to the work was 
merely economical, or mercenary and selfish. The genuine kinder- 
gartens have been kept by the self-sacrificing and devoted, who often 
have had to incur a heavy debt in order to get thoroughly trained, 
and make a small beginning of their work. But even the spint of 
martyrdom is baffled, when a work is undertaken which requires so 
many material conditions that are only to be had for money. Enough 
has already been suffered to have spread broadcast the idea that 
there 1s a heavenwide difference between a trained disciple of Froe- 
bel, and one that has stolen his name to give currency to a hap- 
hazard method that is often betrayed by these thieves calling their 
establishments kindergarten-schoo/s, which shows that they do not 
understand, that a kindergarten has an essentially different character 
from a school ; in as much as it engages the limbs, senses, heart and 
mind in fanciful production, which is governed by the same laws 
as the corresponding serious work on which the child begins to 
enter at school ; for whose duties it is prepared in the kindergarten. 

The difference has been admirably set forth in a lecture by Mr. 
Hailmann, entitled “What does the kindergarten do for the child, 
that neither the home nor the school can do?” and which he read, 
last spring, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, as well as in some other 
northern cities. He also read, at the April meeting of the Froebel 
Union, another admirable lecture on “The Kindergarten, a High 
School for Mothers,” and in one of the Boston training schools, 
lectures “On the Laws of Childhood” and “The Soul of Froebel’s 
Gifts.” 

And this brings me to say that one thing our Union would do, 
if its treasury were not at present empty, is to give to Mr. Hailmann 
a year’s salary; to enable him to go about and give these and other 
lectures, at a small entrance-fee, in places all over the Union, where 
kindergartens are begun, or are wanted even by a few. 

Now that our Union has received its charter of incorporation 
large endowment is hoped for to carry out all the objects mentioned 
in our constitution, and also to help get up a training school in the 
South, to be kept perhaps by Madame Michaelis, who is about to 
emigrate to America; for it is in vain to hope for much diffusion of 
kindergartens in the South, until southern ladies shall be trained to 
be kindergarteners ; but they will not often come north to be trained. 
Mr. Hailmann, who is from Zurich, Switzerland, though an Ameri- 
can citizen of many years, standing, would probably be received in 
the South with less jealousy than a northern American, just at pres- 
ent. I have had correspondence with many southern mothers who 
are thirsting for kindergartens for their children, and I think it is 
evident, that if this foundation can be laid as the underpinning of 
the southern educational system, it may become the best in the 
country ; for the mistakes that, in past times, have been made in the 
North may be altogether avoided in the South. Preverition is more 
easy than cure. 

In regard to the universalizing of Froebel’s kindergarten in 
America, whether it shall come about by making it the first grade 
of the public free schools, or by charity-kindergartens for those who 
cannot afford the expense of private ones, is a question. There is 
something to be said for both plans, Both have in a measure been 
tried in St. Louis, where observation of Miss Blow’s charity-work of 
two years, educated the school-board up to the point of paying with- 
in the last three years, no less than forty-two kindergartners, who, 
according to the reports of Superindent Harris, now in the full tide 
of successful experiments. Some persons give the preference to the 
pure charity-plan, and some to that of the school boards. 

But the discussion of this subject (which, to be adequate, must 
enter into the history and sfatus of the charity kindergartens al- 
ready established by individual benevolence and church action, — 
there afe both) must be postponed till the next meeting, when, we 
hope, several papers may be presented on all sides of the question. 

At the present time, I would propose a plan for raising a 
salary to enable Mr. Hailmann to /ecfu7e on the claims of the 
kindergarten; identical with that by which the funds for the 


, 


Centennial Kindergarten were raised: viz. to ask all persons who 
desire a lecturer at large in 1879 to send promissory notes of such 
sums as they can give, payable Jan. 1. 1879, and if enough money 
is promised to pay his expenses from March 1879, Mr. Hailmann 
will accept the appointment. The sum required will be between two 
and three thousand dollars; as any pay, he may obtain from his 
audiences, will be too precarious for him to depend upon, and his 
lectures must mainly be free ones. ‘ 

Many persons not able to make large donations to our treasury, 
may be glad to aid the cause in this way. Payment will not be 
called for, unless all that is necessary be promised. ‘The promissory 
notes can be sent to Miss Peabody, Concord, Massachusetts.— 

When Miss Peabody ceased reading, Mrs. Parkman called for 
remarks; and after a short pause, Dr. M. S. Blake moved, that the 
address be at once printed in the “New Education”, and copies 
multiplied for a general distribution. The motion was seconded, but 
before it was. put to vote, Mrs. K. G. Wells queried, wether it might 
be shortened, to which there was a simultaneous expression from 
several members, that it was not too long; and Miss Peabody ob- 
served, that it was simply a statement of the reasons for making a 
claim on the munificence of the friends of education naturally at- 
tending our announcement of having received a charter, as a Trust 
Company. People sufficiently in earnest to give money, would desire 
to know and find time to read our reasons for asking it, and it was 
no matter, if others did not read it. She wished, however, that the 
suggestions of Mrs. Kraus, one of which was, that this address 
should not be distributed, till after another meeting had discussed it, 
should not be passed over without attention; for if there was one 
person beyond all others, who had the first right to be listened to, 
respecting kindergarten matters, it was Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, who had 
given her youth and maturity in life devotion to the study and prac- 
tice ; first, for three years with Froebel’s widow, and then in practical 
work of the highest character for three times as long as any other 
kindergartner in the United States had done, and whose enthusiasm, 
brilliant talent and power in this, and in training kindergartners, we 
all were delighted to honor. On many questions her authority was 
supreme—whether it was so as to such a measure as printing this 
address, was perhaps a question, since she could not be expected to 
understand how to move Americans, as well as an American. This 
was acquiesced in and Mr. Spring called for the re-reading of the 
letter, whose first two propositions are as follows : 

1st, *‘All questions of importance brought before the association 
should neither be accepted nor rejected by the members of the 
present meeting; but should be pubiished, so that all members can 
reflect upon them and, thus prepared, have a final discussion at the 
next following meeting. 

2nd. This especially should be the case with the proposed ad- 
dress to the people of the United States.” 

Miss Peabody remarked, that this course had been pursued 
hitherto and it had taken more than a year and and a half, for first 
the constitution, then the by-laws and finally the incorporation to 
be discussed and decided. Those were questions of principle. But 
it was one provision of the constitution that the members present at 
a meeting, should be a guorum for action, if a certain number of 
official members were present. This address was a “measure of im- 
portance,” but involved no question, on which there could be a 
difference as to principle and to postpone the publication till another 
year would defeat its end, which was to raise money for our objects. 
If Professor and Mrs. Kraus had not confidence that the address for 
this purpose would be what they would approve, ought they not to 
have strained a point, in order to be present, and discuss it? They 
probably imagined, that it was of another nature. Could it not be 
put to vote, and Mr. and Mrs. Kraus’s votes be counted as possibly 
adverse, that we might not be hindered half a year more ? 

Mr. Hailmann and others urged, that, as proposed, absenteeism 
would block all practical action, and finally, Mr. Parkman put the 
question ; and it was unanimously voted, that the address be printed 
and distributed as moved by Dr. Safford Blake. In the, course of 
the discussion, Miss Garland said, she did not believe, Mrs. Kraus 
meant to express any personal want of confidence. 





Then the third proposition was read; “Mrs. Kraus and I fully 
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agree, and sympathize with Dr. Henry Barnard as to his views in 
regard to the position: the kindergarten should take in regard to 
home and school.” No dissenting voice was raised to this proposi- 
tion, and in the conversation that ensued, it was mentioned, that 
both the Boston public kindergarten and those of St. Louis, were 
shorn of their highest powers already, by being subjected to the 
decrees of school-committees, who had applied to them rules which 
did not sufficiently respect the characteristic difference of kinder- 
gartens from schools, such as taking the children away, as soon as 
they were six years old, to go to the public school ; and dropping 
them for absence protracted through two weeks, even when it was 
occasioned by sickness incident to their age; and substituting in 
both cases new children, which was perpetually destroying the 
organic unity of ¢he personnel,and arresting the process of develop- 
ment of the social harmony and of individuals, discouraging the 
kindergarteners in their legitimate work. This was done in Boston, 
Miss Peabody said; and Mr. Hailman said that in St. Louis, the 
opposite Procrustean stroke fell on the public kindergartens of the 
past year, by the new committee’s having decided that children 
should not enter the kindergarten till they were six years old, when 
the purely germinating season was about over, and that disorder 
of habits developed, which it was the first aim of the kindergarten 
to prevent. These facts signally justified Dr. Barnard’s warning. 
For the sake of the public schools themselves, which the kindergar- 
tens were intended to feed,with a personnel that was in such a state 
of moral and other development, as. would make the schools most 
efficient in their turn, the kindergarteners should be independent, 
and prolong according to their cultivated judgment, the heart edu- 
cation of the home, purified of the imperfections incident to homes. 
Charity kindergartens were perhaps a better means of universalizing 
kindergartens, than the public school organizations. This idea had 
been acted upon already, by several members of our union in their 
individual capacity : a dozen charity kindergartens had been founded 
in and around Boston by Mrs. Q. A. Shaw; sometimes with the 
appendage of a day-nursery, in which the children of working 
mothers could be kept all day and prepared, when old enough, to 
enter the kindergarten; just as the kindergartens, in their turn, 
prepare children to receive the advantages of the primary schools. 
It was most fortunate for the cause, that these pioneer charity kin- 
dergartens were founded by an individual so thouroughly intelligent 
of Froebel’s idea and system, as the great-hearted daughter of 
Prof. Agassiz; and that she was able pecuniarily to do the thing 
with sufficient liberality, giving to each conducting kindergartener 
a salary, that would command the first class of mind and specific 
culture. Mrs. Shaw knew also how to limit the number of the 
children to the possibilities of the teachers; and she was doing 
another great service to the cause by giving to the head kindergar- 
tener a fresh graduate from the training schools for an assistant, 
who thus learned from an experienced teacher, how to conduct a 
kindergarten, before entering upon it herself. Thus there has been 
success, in some instances, beyond all expectition, in transforming 
children, in an incredibly short time, from perfect little pests,—sullen or 
v.olent, foul-mouthed, perversively self-willed—-and, in some instances, 
apparently inveterate little thieves into loving, gentle, sweet-tempered 
and sweet-spoken, polite, and scrupulously honest little darlings ; 
busy with making pretty things to carry home for the pleasure of 
their poor parents, brothers and sisters, and surprising them with 
their obedient and kind behaviour, Several anecdotes of the graci- 
ous effect on parents are told. Thus present happiness was pro- 
duced and hope awakened; and neither parents, nor any of us, 
can estimate what future good to themselves and to society is 
germinating in those habits of order and the skill ot hand, 
which are cultivated by the kindergarten activities of all 
kinds, —that playfully rehearse their future work under the 
genial guidance of those who are trained in the laws of 


thought and feeling, as well as in the laws of things, used intention- 
ally by the children according to their nature, so that they learn 
their nature. It was one specimen anecdote told, that some wretch- 
ed children from the marsh on the Charles River, Cambridge, who 
had formerly infested the garden of one of the professors, and could 


ing valuable flowers; after having attended , for some months, Miss 
Bancroft’s kindergarten, they never stole a thing, but daily passed 
by the garden in an orderly manner and harmless; sometimes _po- 
litely asking for a flower, and gratefully and respectfully receiving 
whatever was given them. By themselves making pretty things, and 
planting and rearing flowers of their own, they had got the true idea 
of property of their own, and knew how to respect that of others, 
The rapidity of transformation of a poor neigborhood by a genuine 
kindergarten, itself governed by the law of love and respect for the 
child, could not be believed, till it was seen; and it was a proof of 
the truth of Froebel’s philosophy and method of dealing with human 
nature, beyond all cavil.— The poor mothers of children of the 
Cambridge kindergartens, who beforehand expressed utter incred- 
ulity, when told that children could be won To LovE to obey, ex- 
pressed it, when they said, in so many words after a week or two 
of the kindergarten discipline of their children, “Why? it will 
change the whole town!” and the poor discouraged fathers seemed 
to get new self-respect and hope, as they exultingly said, “my boys 
are polite and nice spoken as gentlemen”. In these cases there had 
been no visitation of the parents by the kindergartener, until the 
children themselves had accomplished the effect by their behavior 
at home, but the kindergartener had always spoken to them with sym. 
pathy of their poor hard-worked mothers, or their unhappy fathers 
who could not get work, and whom they must take care to help; and 
give no trouble to them. 

In view of the fact, that there are very few individuals who can 
pay from 12 to 15 thousand dollars a year, from their own private 
purse, as Mrs. Q. A. Shaw does; even to do this greatest of charit- 
ties ; it was suggested that the rich people of a town might combine 
to make a fund for the support: of one or more charity kindergartens; 
and soon it would be found that people not able to pay the prices 
necessary to the private kindergarteners might send their children to 
the charity kindergartens, paying a price which entirely self-depend- 
ent kindergarteners could not afford to fall to. At the village of Valley 
Falls, R. I., a few persons combined to start a charity kindergarten for 
the children of the operatives, who are deprived, inevitably, of their 
own mothers’ care. That kindergarten was such a success in civiliz- 
ing the poor children that some of the rich millionaires were glad/ 
to send their own children! In Florence, Mass., where Mr. Hill, 
a retired silk manufacturer, has spent a large sum of money in build- 
ing two houses on ground he gives for the purpose, one for kinder-» 
gartens that will accommodate two hundred children, and the other: 
for the teachers; and has put money in trust to pay permanently \ 
four kindergarteners, (one to train kindergarteners as well as oversee | 
the kindergartens), all classes of the inhabitants of the village send 
their children, for all children learn to be equally well behaved; ; 
but whoever can afford and prefers to pay, contributes what’ 
he pleases to the general fund and partakes of the trusteeship in 
his proportion. In almost, every country town, something anala- 
gous may be done; even if no person can do so much as Mr. Hill. 

It has been suggested, that if every church would support a kin- 
dergarten for the poor of its own neighborhood, kindergartens would 
be universalized. No distinction of sect need be observed in gather- 
ing in the children; for all sects hold in common the religion, alone 
possible for children under seven years old, viz. the sentiment of 
reverential gratitude and joy in the Father of all souls,and the love of 
each other and gratitude to elders symbolized in the Christ-child, who, 
to the imagination of children, is the fountain of bounty and joy, in 
which their kindergarten work enables them to participate. All the in- 
tellectual distinctions of the so-called creeds, are altogether out of the 
scope of their young brains, and must be left for their varying parents 
to inculcate later, according to their several ideas of the duty. A 


the schools do, but confide herself to cherishing with songs and 
hymns, those fundamental sentiments which preserve the original 
union with the Father and the growth of a tender humanity. Some 
anecdotes were told of the spontaneous expression of religious rever- 
ence, in some of the charity kindergartens, where the kindergarteners 
had vigorously confined themselves to using hymns of devotional 
character, without anything didactic in them. It was the general 





not by any device, even that of a peaked fence, be kept from steal- 





remark in all kindergartens, that children often choose the 








true kindergartener will intermeddle with these distinctions as little as 
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religious hymns, when left to themselves. It illustrates F roebel’s 
doctrine, that human consciousness begins in a sense of unity with 
God, to which the soul always goes back, when exalted by music or 
joy. The fewer prosaic words used to children about religion, the 
better. Prose is the language of the finite understanding; poetry and 
music are the vernacular of religion and love. — = 

The possibility of all churches spontaneously uniting to create 
universal kindergarten is. intimated by the zeal so prevalent for Sun- 
day schools, whose conventions show that there is a great blind in- 
stinct, striving for clearness, with respect to children being the 
denizens and harbingers of the kingdom of heaven on earth. Men- 
tion was made of the fact, that the Swedenborgian Society of East 
35th Street, New York, after having listened to a discourse on Froe- 
bel’s system, offered a warmed parlor, connected with their ‘temple’ 
to any kindergarener who would gather from the neighborhood a 
kindergarten ; though it was a fact, that not one family of the con- 
gregation lived near enough to it, to send a child. It was done as an 
obvious church duty. With this help, a young kindergartener 
was able to begin a kindergarten at a moderate price for each child, 
which grew to be a paying business for her, and which she kept till 
she was married. Last spring the members of the Anthon Memorial 
Church, who had been interested by Mrs, Kraus - Boelte and later, 
by Miss Peabody, and farther instructed in Froebel’s Idea by Stei- 
ger’s kindergarten-tracts, distributed among them by their rector, 
R. H. Newton, who is one of our vice-presidents, subscribed 800 
dollars and engaged Miss Van Wagenen, an experienced kindergar- 
tener educated by Mrs, Kraus-Boelte, at a salary of 600 dollars, to 
keep a charity kindergarten for the poor of the neigborhood, in a 
basement room of the church. Six young ladies of the church volun- 
teered to take turns in assisting the kindergartener under her direction; 
and Mr. Newton hopes they may be induced by it to give to their 
womanly education the finish of a course of training. For knowl- 
edge of this science and art puts the crown on self-culture. 

Miss Peabody then read a letter from Mrs. Willing, one of our 
vice-presidents, who has made an effort in Philadelphia. She says: 
“J should be heartily glad, if I could come to the meeting, but as I 
can not, I have tried to gather some details of our mission-kinder 
garten, though it is still so entirely in its infancy, (three months old) 
that there is little to relate. When I received your card, I thought 


* our small work would be hardly worthy of mention at the meeting, 


\ 


but I am glad to write you a little about it, as you think it desirable. 
Our kindergarten is, you know, an appendage to a day-nursery, 
where poor industrious women bring their little children, when they 
go out to their work early in the morning, and leave them till seven 
in the evening. We have little babies from four weeks old lying in 
their cradles, each with its nursery-bottle, and its light tarleton 
canopy above its head, and each caressed and cared for when its 
sleep is over, as if its mother were there. Then there are the little 
brothers and sisters, just beginning to talk, playing besides them, and 
the older children of the kindergarten amusing themselves more 
actively, The number during the last month, daily sheltered and 


; \. fed, being from 28 to 33. 


At a certain hour, all old enough to talk, are made ready for the 
kindergarten. We have a number of aprons sufficiently ample to 
cover the dress, or, in warm weather, to replace it. They are of 
grey calico, bound with blue for boys, and for the girls with red; so 
that there is something of a uniform dress for the children whose 
clothes are too shabby to appear in the kindergarten, The older 
boys and girls, (none being older than eight) take great interest in 
preparing the little ones, washing their hands and faces, and brush- 
ing their hair, with motherly and paternal zeal; and the little pro- 
cession is marshalled in the nursery-room, and marches, in very 
orderly fashion, to the kindergarten apartment. We began with two 
tables, and have lately been obliged to add a third ; also a young 
assistant, who is learning to aid Miss Fairchild, has become necess- 
ary. The children are constant attendants, and not — as I feared 
might be the case with a day-nursery — brought only occasionally. 
Most of them are children, whose mothers work with sewing- 
machines for stores, and receive wretched pay for making garments. 
But almost all prefer to pay to the nursery six cents a day, and 
assure us that a great deal more must be paid, when they leave their 





children with a neighbor. Many of the little creatures, however, are 
daily locked in or locked out for hours, during the mother’s necess- 
ary absence, under the care of a brother or sister only a year or two 
‘older than themselves. Our rule is, that children of eight years old go 
to the public school of the district, returning to their meals at the 
nursery ; but so far, almost all the instruction has been given in the 
kindergarten, or the matron, with a baby on each arm, teaches a 
small class reading, writing, and sewing. The work is intensely in- 
teresting, and it is a great happiness to see habits of kindness and 
courtesy growing, day by day, while the children are making satis- 
factory progress in the special skill taught by the kindergarten work. 
Their clay-work was excellent from the first, also their weaving; and 
it delights me to see little creatures of two years old, sewing on the 
little cards with success and enjoyment. One such child whom I 
watch with great interest, was for more than a year carried about 
the streets by a mother who carried a peddlar’s basket on the other 
arm, and was followed by alittle girl of five years old. I determined 
to get these children into our day-nursery if possible, though the 
mother liked to have them with her, as they were aids in obtaining 
charity. We have them both, and they are learning orderly, indus- 
trious, kindly ways. Every child in the nursery is an object of spe- 
cial interest to the matron, to Miss Fairchild, and to me; and the 
relation with them is of the happiest kind. There is great freedom in 
their lives, and, on the whole, excellent order and remarkable har- 
mony. The other girls beg for a baby to hold when kindergarten- 
hours are over, just as they would for a doll to play with, and are 
very careful, loving, and motherly in their ways. The unanimity 
between the matron and the kindergartener has been a great aid in 
our work. They are very much of the same mind in government 
and discipline. Thus the kindergarten influence extends through 
the day ; and so far — I can say with gratitude, that our kinder- 
garten and day-nursery has prospered, even beyond any hopes. If 
we receive aid of money, I think all will go well, and I have funds 
to carry on the work (I believe) to the end of the year. We have 
been able torent three of the rooms in our house to the teacher of 
Christ Church Parish School and her aunt — good women, whom 
we were glad to have under our roof and whose rent aids us very 
much in the payment of our own. Then the six cents from mothers 
who prefer to pay, gives us more than $10 each month. And now 
some mothers in the neighborhood are asking, if we will receive their 
children in the kindergarten for a small weekly payment, as they 
wish them sheltered and instructed a few hours every day, but can 
have them at home at other times. As these children will not have 
their meals with us, the payment will be a little revenue for the 
whole establishment. The small size of our kindergarten room we 
regret very much; but we must have a large room for the nursery, 
and our other large room we are obliged torent to our good 
tenants, or they could not have come to us at all. Perhaps, by and 
by, we shall have more money, and can keep it for our kindergar- 
ten.” ‘ 

In a portscript to this letter, Mrs. Willing says: ‘Muss Fair- 
child’s note, that I enclose, is very modest. There are many gleams 
of wonderful intelligence, and even of spiritual beauty in the chil- 
dren’s daily talk with her, and they sing together many things very 
sweetly. They say ‘please’ and ‘thank you’ invariably, take leave 
affectionately and respectfully, give the right hand, and learn all the 
little neglected courtesies that will sweeten life for them hereafter. 
The mothers bring little gitts of flowers, and many of them express 
the warmest gratitude for the care and training of the children.” 





MISS FAIRCHILD’S LETTER. 


”My dear Mrs. W— It is not possible for me to state any 
marked degree of success in my work. But this 1 have observed; 
their faculties, which lay dormant, seem to be thoroughly roused. 
There eyes, once roving everywhere, taking in only a very small 
portion of what they rested upon, have been opened to real obser- 
vation. At first, when I asked Jthe question: “What did you see 
this morning ?” the answer was: ‘Nothing’. They, then, discovered 
the sun ; and gradually they have been led on, until very very little 
escapes their observation. ‘They have become interested in ants, 
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flies, worms, spiders, a number of times. Toddie, two and a half 
years old, came running to me with a very large black ant, or a wood- 
tick, which he had discovered on the ground while playing. The 
children will not kill any of those little creatures, because I have 
taught them that there is plenty of room in the yard for both, and 
they are the works of the Heavenly Father. 

“They also have been learned to hear much better, distinguish- 
ing sounds more readily. Last Friday I took a bell, a glass, and a 
cup; I rapped on the bell first loudly, then softly, etc. Then I 
tapped the glass with a table-knife, then the cup. Then I had each 
child, in turn, stand with its back to me, while I made the three 
sounds; and, with but one exception, the children distinguished 
them all correctly. They all delight in the work, but are as yet very 
slow. They sing many sweet little songs and hymns. Even Philip, 
wo could not speak one word, when he first came, says ‘Mamma’. 
In another three months there well be much more to tell.’’ 


Mary J. Fairchild. 


We were reminded that time was passing, and the 4th proposition 
of Mrs. Kraus’s letter was read, as follows: ‘Although some of the 
kindergarten-promoters speak in public to the contrary, the kinder- 
garten is losing vastly the high standard point, by growing, in many 
instances, mechanical and a routine. There is only one remedy ; 
and that is to regulate training-schools, and make a standard, ex- 
cluding all who can not come up to it.” - ; : 

It was remarked that this was more easily said than done. 
There was no arbitrary power lodged anywhere to make a standard. 
Only moral power could be brought to bear by those kindergarteners, 
who do work not ‘mechanical and a routine’; no one exerts more 
moral power of this kind than Mrs. Kraus herself; and the Froebel 
Society can do nothing better than to hold her up; and others 
resembling her, more or less, as model trainers; and to get published 
Froebel’s works and that of his apostolic disciple, the Baroness 
Marenholtz, which will enligthen the minds of the general public. 
Miss Peabody said her correspondence showed that the standard of 
kindergarten excellence was rising, although, as it rises in favor and 
market value, shams spring up in rivalry, as hypocrisy shadows vir- 
tue. But there is an increasing demand for kindergarteners trained 
by those whose names are in the little list of the A. F. U. 

sthly Mrs, Kraus asks: “What has been the standard point of 
the Froebel Union, in regard to the list of the names of the trainers, 
whom it deems in good faith, disciples of Froebel?” Miss Peabody 
said this question touches on our greatest difficulty, In order to un- 
derstand how it has been practically answerd hitherto, it is necessary 
to recur to the immediate motive of the Am. Froebel Union, which 
originated simply in the desire to make a discrimination between 


those in good faith, engaged in the Froebel Reform ; and those who |- 


merely assumed his name and prestige, to further their own private 
interest. It was formed pre-eminently to checkmate, if possible, the 
American kindergarten, as Miss Coe calls her infant-school, in 
which she uses some of Froebel’s gifts, not in his, but in her own 
different way. Many persons, who had lost their time and money 
by being deluded by the bewildering advertisements of Miss Coe, 
had reproached Miss Peabody for not warning the public of the 
difference. In one case, a Jady had converted the Mother of the 
Holy Cross, a chief director of the Catholic education, to the point 
of having her command a class of nuns in a convent of Baltimore to 
be trained, that they might introduce the system into the convent 
primary schools; and they had unawares taken Miss Coe for their 
trainer, to the deep disappointment of all parties. Miss Peabody 
felt herself in a painful position to be personally opposing Miss Coe ; 
and some of her friends (in high social position, and by wealth 
placed above the suspicion of pecuniary motives, who had sub- 
scribed to bring out the works of Froebel and his apostles, in order 
to create a standard library) made themselves the nucleus of a 
Board of Information as it were, to which could be joined some 
leading educators who understood the special claim of Froebel as 
the leader of a new mode of developing infancy, such men as Dr. 
Henry Barnard, J. W. Dickinson and our other vice-presidents, 
These were not themselves able to examine and qualify genuine kin- 


dergarteners ; but they believed that there were honest trainers, and 
these they made honorary members of the Union, putting at their 
head Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, who had had the most advantages of 
opportunity and experience, and was training kindergarteners every 
year with distinguished success. : 
It is unquestionably desirable to discriminate also among the 
honest trainers, some of whom are doubtless much superior to 
others ; but this must be left to the good sense of those who employ 
them, and who must take into account their several opportunities 
for study and practice, and their actual success in developing chil- 
dren. People can qualify themselves to judge, by reading the 
Standard Library themselves, at least by consulting Steiger’s tracts, 
the sth, gth and 14th of which are especially instructive, and which 
can be obtained post-paid for six cents from the publisher, 45 Park 
Place, New York. The Union is doing what it can to make the © 
truth known to the general public, by helping Lee and Shepard of 
Boston to publish the Reminiscences of Froebel, and Froebel’s own 
book for mothers, which is to be out in October; and pointing out 
the HONEST professors. 


To enable kindergartners themselves to judge whether they are 
capable of training, the programme of the London Examination 
Board will be appended to this Report. The American Froebel 
Union can act on its members only by means of its reports, since 
the membership is too widely scattered to be gathered into monthly 
meetings as is done in London, for mutual instruction ; indeed, 
members can not be gathered even into yearly meetings. — It would 
recommend to the trainers whom it acknowledges as honest, to enter 
into correspondence with each other in order to put their several 
gifts and advantages in common. Should they do so in a wise per- 
sonal humility, and generous confidence in each other, loving the 
truth of Froebel better than themselves, they would make themselves 
into a moral power of such weight, as to be able to set conditions 
of association with themselves, which would stimulate progress in 
the appreciation and carrying out of Froebel’s principles. 

To the question numbered 6thly in Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s letter : 
“Should not Zhe New Education (the present Kindergarten Mess- 
enger), as the organ of the Froebel Union, be in the hands of sever- 
al persons, as is done with the “‘Hrziehung der Gegenwart’, and 
the organ of the /roebe? Verband ?—It was answered, that the 
Froebel Union, not being rich enough to have an organ of its own, 
had The New Education for its organ, only by the courtesy of 
Mr. Hailmann, who has all the trouble of editorship and all risk of 
the publication ; but that he liberally opens his columns to all the 
members of the Union to write in it, if they will, with like courtesy, 
observe the limits of a monthly sheet of 8 quarto pages, deferring 
to his editorial right to reject what overflows it. 

It was now 12:30 oclock, and it was observed that we had not 
yet begun to read the letters from mothers’ meetings and other aux- 
iliary societies, which it was the special business of the mid-summer 
meeting to do. 

Miss Peabody said she had in her hands letters from Mrs. 
Pollock of Washington, D. C., Mrs. A. H. Putnam of Chicago, 
Mrs. Van Kirk of Philadelphia, which mentioned that there were 
auxiliary societies formed in each of those cities; and these had 
had some meetings. But there was nothing of moment in these 
letters, beyond these statements, A later letter from Mrs. Pollock 
spoke of herself and daughter having been invited by Dr. Craven 
of Trinity College. North Carolina, to be present at their Summer 
normal institute, to explain Froebel’s system theoretically and pract- 
ically, and they had done so, each giving a lecture—one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon.— A great impression seemed to 
be made, for one of the professors said, that “their visit will mark an 
epoch —it may be a revolution —in the history of education in, 
North Carolina”. Another professor said: “We had some general 
idea and knowledge of the system and the principles on which it is 
based ; but no one could have imagined, by the hundreth part, 
that the twenty gifts of Froebel could be used as the means and 
material for giving such valuable and thorough physical, mental, and 
moral training, and convey such a fund of practical lessons and 








experimental knowledge.” 
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From Miss Chapin of Indianapolis. she had a very interesting 
letter; also from “Mr. Travelli of Alleghany City, addressed to our 
secretary, and which she was called upon to read. Also a report of 
the mother’s meetings of Florence, Massachusetts, from Mrs. Bond, 
who says, in the note enclosing her report: ,,It would sound extrav- 
agant, if I gave free expression to my estimate of Mrs. Aldrich’s 
value as a helper to mothers and their little ones. Her wisdom and 
power are marvellous, I think.” 


THE MOTHERS’ UNION OF FLORENCE. 


Directly upon the opening of the Florence Kindergarten in 
January of 1876, the mothers of the little ones in the kindergarten 
were invited to meet, one afternoon of each month and confer with 
Mrs. Aldrich, the kindergartener, and with each other. This invita- 
tion was eagerly responded to, on the part of many of the mothers, 
and these meetings have been a most valuble auxiliary to the kinder- 
garten-work in our village. Our meetings have been of a wholly 
informal and social character. Sometimes individual characteristhics 
have been introduced by the mothers or the kindergartener, and 
have called out an interchange of experience and of thought, that 
is of the greatest value to all. At other times Mrs. Aldrich has 
received questions from different individuals, and has made them 
the texts for short lectures, and there has not been one meeting without 
its special interest and value. The simple, but profound truths of 
Froebel’s system have been clearly stated, so that every interested 
and intelligent mother present might be able to judge for herself of 
the worth of the kindergarten work. Not only has the theory of 
the system been stated, but the mothers have been most cordially 
invited to come to the kindergarten and observe and learn its pract- 
ical workings, and several have availed themselves of this valuable 
opportunity. The ripe experience of Mrs. Aldrich, as a mother, 
and her remarkable appreciation of child-nature, fit her pre-emi- 
nently, not only for her special work in the kindergarten, but to aid 
the younger mothers, who, with usual consecration of spirit, are 
seeking the best good of their children. These bring to her their 
doubts and their fears and their hopes; and their doubts are cleared 
away, and their fears give place to an intelligent faith, and their 
hopes are confirmed. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the American Froebel Union 
will make it a prominent part of its work, to stimulate the organiza- 
tion of Mothers’ Unions, everywhere. ‘There are meetings of teach- 
ers, meetings of ministers, meetings of mechanics, meetings of 
farmers ; above all, let there be meetings of mothers to confer upon 
the most vital of human interests—upon motherhood which com- 
prehends in itself, all other human interests. 


Elizabeth Powell-Bond. 
Of the Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten. 


(The above report was intended for the meeting of April 27th, 
but crowded out and deferred to that of August 29th.) 

, Subsequently we received the following letter, dated Aug. 19. 
1878. 
My dear Miss Peabody! 

It would give great pleasure to Mrs, Aldrich and myself, to 
attend the meeting of the Froebel Union, but our duties prevent, 
and we can only send a word of hearty greeting, and express the 
sincere hope that many may be able to avail themselves of this 
opportunity for conference. This meeting of the Froebel Union is 
peace meeting, temperance meeting, social science meeting, all in 
one; since it deals with the questions that lie at the root of the pre- 
vention and the cure of all forms of evil. I hope that the promised 
address to the people of the United States, will result in the forma- 
tion of Mothers’ Unions all over the country. In every town there 
are earnest mothers, who set themselves to learn all that can be 
learned of the duties of their high calling; and these mothers should 
be made centers of inspiration and information to those in their 
neighborhood. If their children cannot have the benefit of kinder- 
gatten training, they might get great benefit from a monthly or 
weekly conference of the mothers. Farmers have their clubs, teach- 
ers their institutes, ministers their meetings for conference; how 
eminently fitting is it, that mothers should advise with each other, 





and encourage and instruct each other by an interchange of thought 
and experience. 

The last meeting of our Mothers’ Union was held in June, and 
the next is appointed for the 7th of Sept. We have with us one 
mother, who has come all the way from St. Paul, with her little boy, 
that she may study kindergartening, not only for his sake, but to be 
able to judge of the work, wherever she may need it, and to extend 
its benefits to others. This mother’s wisdom is greater than that of a 
judge who was invited to send his little daughter to a kindergarten, 
and who declined, because he wished to save the money for her 
education as a young lady. Surely fathers and mothers ought to 
be as wise as the honest builder, who makes his foundation sure. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Elizabeth Powell-Bond. 


LETTER FROM MISS ALICE CHAPIN. 


“ Your letter astonished me. Of course, I keep kindergarten, 
if I breathe! And I have not been so well for fifteen years as_ this 
past winter. Let me tell you of all my doings. Of the two who 
studied with me last year, one was married; the other chose to re- 
turn and study again, this year. As she excels both as lady and 
woman, I could give her a regular class this year and let her have 
charge of one table; and she says this year is more valuable to her 
than the last ; for she is enabled to know her own powers. She is 
a superior woman, and guides the singing and plays on the piano 
for the marching. 

All the ladies of my training class this year, are very nice. Of 
course, they are the few I selected from the many who offered them- 
selves; and, alas, for my purse! not all are able to pay, nor a 
large part of those who apply. But though very different, each one 
excels in some important thing; so they aid each other. They com- 
menced early in September, and had three lessons a week, and came 
three days into the kindergarten also. I take the same course that 
Miss Garland does, with more work on the gifts and in clay ; more 
history, especially the history of education ; and some general cult- 
ure. 

Our mothers’ club commenced the latter part of September at 
Mrs. Thayer’s, who threw open her house to us. The club numbers 
about 25, with myself for president. We began upon the edu- 
cation that prepares to become a mother, the training needed to 
make a strong, vigorous, wise, and good race. Then came the ante- 
natal life, and the proper response of the mother to the new-born 
child ; then the physical needs of the child-hygiene, and next the 
infant’s play. The mothers are greatly interested, and there are 
some very fine talkers among them, and a good deal of common 
sense. I dreaded to begin these meetings, but am very glad I did 
begin them ; sorry that it took so much urging to start me. 

My kindergarten with the advanced class numbers 23, and such 
a cheerful and pretty sight you never saw! They are more impul- 
sive than Miss Garland’s children, and give me such hugs and 
squeezes. I am to them the best play-fellow in the room, and it 
takes all their goodness to give up the place by my side. But they 
are so kind to each other, that I have rare good times every day, 


and enjoy itso! My greatest pleasure is in my kindergarten, but I | 


feel my strength lies in training teachers. — My class graduates in 
June, after ten and some of them after twenty months hard work. 
I have many more applications for teachers, than I have teachers to 
supply. There is a growing interest in the subject that is healthy. 
But the West is flooded with false kindergartens and false training 
schools, often kept by those who have never seen a real kindergar- 
ten, and have no conception of the depth and breadth of the work. 
This puts us at great disadvantage. People judge all kindergartens 
by the unworthy ones. 

My correspondence especially through Indiana and Illinois is 
large and growing yearly, With every year a greater demand for 
parlor talks and lectures. A demand far in advance of my time and 
strength. 

We gratly need an accredited list of training teachers and kin- 
dergarteners, both to inform people and to prevent imitations, can 
not the Froebel Society which meets this summer accomplish this ? 
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If Mrs. Kraus-Boelte and Miss Garland made lists of their 
pupils and pointed out those whom they have authorized to open 
training schools, and those so designated did the same; by adding a 
few whom these accepted, would we not have practically a body 
competent to sit in judgment and whose voice would have sufficient 
power to prevent further imitation. Of-course, this may not be the 
best way, but it is one of the ways. 

We need more publications on the subject. Have all your 
lectures been printed? Is Mrs. Kraus’s work finished ? When are 
you coming west to Indianapolis? Toso many you still represent 
the kindergarten idea. that it will crystallize around you. 

My own work is so beautiful, it hardly seems mine. 

During the past year we have been greatly benefitted by moth- 
ers’ meetings, and now have a regular society, Mrs. Geo. Adams, 
President ; Mrs. A. K. Bixby, Secretary. These meetings are often 
attended by fathers and teachers and ministers. 

When we have an organization that makes kindergartener mean 
something, we must take into consideration means to reach every 
child, and must soon begin to prepare for legislative enactments; but 
without more definite organization, nothing very valuable can be 
done, as good work in one place is neutralized by bad in another. 

I wish all training classes could stay two years, they need ten 
months any way. 

With much sympathy with you in your work, and love to yourself 


Iam yours, 
Alice Chapin. 





MR. TRAVELLI’S LETTER 


Your postal card of the 11th Inst. came yesterday. Very much 
obliged by your reminder of the meeting. In all probability it will 
be an impossibility for me to be present, but on the very instant of 
seeing and reading your card, here before 5 o’clock in the morning, 
I drop everthing else lying on my desk and pressing for attention, 
even Miss Peabody’s card about her spelling book, for which the 
preface only has been glanced at, to send my kindest regards to the 
Union, and to acknowledge again my sense of obligation that my 
name was added to your list of friends. May you have a grand, 
good, telling meeting! Be not discouraged that the work goes on 
so slowly. It does Move, blessed be God! Who with half an eye 
to see the signs of time, can doubt this ? I hope the report of your 
meeting will encourage the hearts of all friends of the cause, every- 
where. 

But my object is not to write a long letter, but rather to tell 
you how the cause looks in this region, from my stand-point, 
and right before my own door. It must be some six years, I think, 
since my attention was called, specially, by my sister-in-law, Mrs. M. 
J. Bell, then sojourning in Dresden, Germany, to Miss Peabody and 
her precious lectures. How many times I have read them — read 
them aloud to young and old, and how had my heart thrilled, to 
see the eyes, of young and old glisten at her truthful, mature, stimu- 
lating, burning words. How can I help these grateful, truthful 
words in regard to one who has set my poor old heart throbbing ina 
subject, and in regard to a system,connected, as it seems to me, with 
the most vital interests of the race, not of the few favored children 
of the rich, of such of “the Brahmin Caste” as I saw at Miss Gar- 
land’s kindergarten some years ago, but of the Poor of our own 
land; and not here only, but of the teeming millions of China and 
India. Oh, how hard to be patient and poor, and overwhelmed 
with other necessary duties, so as to be unable to do any thing of 
any consequence in such a fundamental cause as this. Would that 
I could constantly and more earnestly bear in mind, that God, the 
great all-loving Father, does not forget these poor little children of 
this generation — not for one instant! But to mortal eyes, a little 
opened to the glorious truths enunciated by dear old Froebel, and 
some of his disciples, how hard to see that probably, at least one 
more and possibly many more generations of little children must 
perish, without the unspeakable advantages of a kindergarten educz- 
tion, and just to think that one is to be regarded as more than half 


weary in well doing. Every-where sympathetic hearts—especially 
intelligent young mothers — Christian mothers, of all sorts of names, 
are thinking of this matter and, what is vastly more important, are 
praying over it, in thourough earnest. This will lead to heart com- 
munion with other mothers. This, ere long, will stimulate fathers, 
still in the vigor of their manhood, voters, teachers, legislators, to 
demand, in thunder tones, that the slaughter of the innocents 
cease. ; 

Here, as it seems to me, comes in the vocation, the glorious 
vocation, of your Union —to keep up the standard of the sys- 
tem toits highest pitch; not impracticable, not quixotic, but pure 
and simple, as delivered and formulated by grand old Froebel him. 
self. Of-course, there will be, ought to be much individuality in the 
application of these truths in different neighborhoods, states and 
countries, just as there is in preaching the gospel. But the princi- 
ples are those inherent in the child-nature, as God has made it. Oh 
let us all, on our knees, most humbly and patiently, ask that the 
eyes of our understanding may be opened, to see what He has put 
there, and not by our new, immature theories, mar His work. 

Go on then, dear friends, every one working before his and her 
own door, in season and out of season, with all diligence, as God 
gives us opportunity, while our day lasts, to advance this cause 
every-where. Every missionary, man or woman, especially should 
be thouroughly indoctrinated and furnished on this subject. 

I call particular attention to the Chinese Educational Mission 
under the special care of the exceptionally ableChinese commissioner, 
Yung-Wing and his American wife, at Hartford, Conn. Just te 
think of these 120 or .more Chinese youths, spending 15 years in 
your best schools, colleges and families! | What will not this great 
band accomplish in their own land, among the 450 millions of 
their companions? Ask Dr. and Mrs. Northrup what kind of ma- 
terial these Chinese youths are made of, for they have—seen in the 
sons of Chung Lai Sun. 


PROSPERITY, Pa., Aug. 17th. 


I found it impossible to finish and get off my letter yesterday. 
If too late, I can not help it. 

Through the energy, tact, perseverance, and sacrifices of the 
two Misses Wilson, and their mother, and Miss Morehouse, I regard 
the true Froebel kindergarten as established in Pittsburgh. It has 
been a long struggle, and the result was doubtful for years ; but the 
number of three-year-olds and a little older the last year, and the 
number of intelligent and influential mothers secured, and thoroughly 
waked up, will I think, carry it through. I really have not seen 
any better kindergarten any-where. One of its best characteristics 
is its thouroughness, its fidelity to Froebel’s principles, the way the 
individuality of each child is respected; the patience as to results; 
i. e. no impatient haste for visible results, no yielding to the love 
of display, no willingness to allow parents or visitors to interfere 
with the instruction or exercises, varying them to suit visitors,—abso- 
lutely nothing of the kind, and as a consequence the REAL growth 
of the children slowly but surely, just as surely as the physical growth 
of the child. This must produce grand results. 

An other result in Pittsburgh is a constantly enlarging and in- 
creasing desire, on the part of teachers of all grades to know more 
of the “New Education”. 

Yet another result is the increased sympathy of the press in 
the subject. The editors of the “Presbyteiian Banner”, one of our 
most widely circulated religious papers, have offered me their col- 
umns with special reference to bringing the matter before the synods 
at the fall meetings, if I can only find time to attend to it. The 
“United Presbyterian” will do the same. These two together have 
not less than 30,000 regular subscribers, certainly quite above the 
average intelligence. The ‘“Methodist-Protestant”, with probably 
not less than 10,000 subscribers, and the “Methodist Advocate” is 
probably larger than any of those named, and strangc to say, a few 
years ago, the catholic papers, or one at least, asked me for articles 
on the subject, and did publish two or three of mine. The Pittsburgh 
“Evening Leader” and the “Sunday Leader”, as I believe, having 
a larger circulation than any other, have always been most friendly 





lunatic for talking and feeling just so. Well! well! Let us not be 


to the cause. The Daily Leader must now send out regularly over 
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12,000 or 13,000, and the Sunday Leader is now issuing over 
24,000 regularly, and the fair prospect is of their reaching 30,000 
within a few months. Almost every paper in the city has been dis- 
posed to give the subject a fair hearing. All this seems to me en- 
couraging. 

At Sewickley, my own home, my soul has longed that a kinder- 
garten should be established. At last my hopes are to be realized. 
John May jr., Esq., one of my former pupils — at Sewickley Acad- 
emy — a man of wealth and energy, has established an academy, 
with the old name. He is just completing a large three-story brick 


building for the academy. One ofthe largest and finest rooms. on | 


the first floor, is appropriated to a kindergarten, —and Miss Carrie 
L. Wilson, a graduate of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s training school, has 
been engaged, and is probably now in New York with carte 
blanche for purchasing kindergarten material of the best kind. At 
Erie — some of the best people are thoroughly interested, and have 
started a kindergarten, but I am not aware of its present position, 
as I think the first teacher left to go to to Europe. 

At Meadville, Pa., a number are quite interested. At New 
Castle, Pa,, the same is true ; but though I lectured with such ability 
as I had, to a church-full, 1 fear they have started with an inexperi- 
enced and untrained teacher ! 

I could present quite another view. There are still mountains 
of difficulties. | Our vast Pennsylvania common school system, with 
Dr. Wickersham at its head, and its ten or eleven normal schools 
many of them with large fine buildings are simply right in the way 
of kindergarten progress. Gradually state superintendent Wickers- 
ham a man of not a little force and executive ability and who, at 
last, has taken much pains to inform himself on the subject and has 
gone to St. Louis to see the real state of the case, is absolutely do- 
ing nothing toward introducing the system into Pennsylvania, noth- 
ing toward providing teachers. His heart is in the higher classes of 
the common schools,—in the high schools. —The enormous expense 
of these, is his argument for not introducing kindergartens. Even 
the magnificent Girls’ Normal School in Philadelphia, with Prof. 
Fedder at its head, furnishing hosts of teachers for the city and else- 
where, is simply doing nothing towards preparing kindergarteners. 
Well, I suppose we must say, “Let patience have her perfect work” 
and labor all the harder ourselves.— 


Very sincerly 


Yours 
Jos. S. Travelli. 





The meeting was adjourned at half past two, to meet again in 
the last week of December, exact time and place to be designated in 
the notices that will be posted to every member in the early part of 
December, and in the “New Education” for December. 

The foregoing report, the members will observe, is an abstract 
of what passed in the meeting made from memory, without any notes 
taken at the time. In some parts it loses, and in some parts it gains 


stantially correct. The order of the reading of the letters is not 
exact, and Miss Chapin’s letter was not read at all. There were also 
short notes from B. G. Northrup Esq., Mr. Burrows of Los Angeles 
and other vice presidents *expressing interest and regret at not being 
able to be present on account of indispensable engagements and the 
distance. 

Members, who cannot for similar reasons attend the December 
meeting are urged to put into letters any important views they may 
have, which can be incorporated into the report of the next meet- 
1ng.—Details of the mothers’ meetings, the meetings for mutual im- 
provements, and of the conduct of the charity kindergartens, and 
of the schoolgarten experiment of Cambridge &c. are solicited. 
Three times a year,a whole number of the “New Education” will be 
devoted to reporting our meetings and the correspondence. What- 
ever Is to be read at the December meeting should be in the hands 
of the acting President early in December. 


Elizabeth P. Peabody, 


American kindergarteners and training teachers are advised to 
consider this paper carefully : 

An examination of students of the kindergarten system will be 
held in London, July, 1878, conducted by examiners appointed by 
the committee of the Froebel Society. } 

Those students who satisfy the examiners will receive first or 
second class certificates of their qualification to become kindergarten 
teachers. 

No candidate will be admitted to the examination under the 
age of eighteen. 

The whole examination need not be passed in one year. A 
candidate may be present herself for any number of the divisions 
or for all. A card of proficiency (1st or 2nd class) will be awarded 
by the examiners in reference to each division, and when the eight 
cards have been gained, the candidate will receive a first or second 
class certificate. : 

All candidates will be expected to produce a certificate of hav- 
ing passed some recognized public examination in English subjects 
as, Oxford or Cambridge Senior Local, Higher Local, Society of 
Arts, 1st and 2nd Class College of Preceptors, Government Ele- 
mentary Teachers, ete, The fee for the whole examination will 
be £1; for each division, if taken separately, 2s. 6d. The fees will 
be returned, if through unavoidable circumstances, the candidate 
cannot present herself for examination. 

Names of candidates should be sent (with the fees) on or be- 
fore June 1st, 1878, to Mrs. E. Berry, Hon. Sec. of the Froebel 
Society, g Dorset Square, N. W. 


eo 


(For the New Education.) 
List of Kindergartens. 
By Miss E. P. PEasBopy. 








The United States Commissioner of Education, Gen. Eaton, 
has just published the Report for 1876; — for he is two years be- 
hind the time; and I do not see how he is to catch up, unless he 
skips a year and lets his next report be for 1877 and 78. 

One of the American Froebel Union writes, that the chapter on 
kindergarten siatistics shows the necessity for the Union; since it 
puts in the same category all the sham attempts of the unscrupulous, 
who use Froebel’s name and materials, and sometimes other and 
differing materials, to cover their own devices for obtaining a school 
that would pay, and all the imperfect attempts of the ignorant, with 
the genuine kindergartens kept by the thoroughly conscientious, 
who look upon kindergarten not as a trade to be followed for mere 
purposes of a living, but as a divine vocation, like that of the Chris- 
tian preacher and pastor. My correspondent asks whether there 
cannot be published a list of kindergarteners under the authority 
of the Froebel Union, who are known as having at least had their 
training with an adept in the science and art, and been gathered 
into normal classes: — leaving out the rest of the names, and very 
distinctly saying, that the “American kindergarten” so-called by Miss 
Coe, is not at all the reform to which the Union has pledged its 
influence. 

It is impossible to guard this profession, any more than any and 
every other, from guack's stepping into the place of the faithful :— 
but it is possible as well as desirable,that in this inception-era, an extra 
effort should be made to diffuse far and wide a notice that there is a 
distinction between the genuine and the sham, so that people 
shall not, unawares,accept every thing with the venerable name and, 





- Acting President, Concord, Mass. 





without consideration, be led to recommend quite another thing. 
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It is very true that some kindergarteners who are graduates 
from the good schools, have failed in the practical part, and dissap- 
pointed their faithful trainers: and this is a misfortune, since children 
are helpless at this age, and “the corruption of the best is the 
worst”. Even Christ did not prevent Anti-Christ, who deceived 
many; and professors of this truth did not all prove intellectually 
capable and so betrayed the cause, and bye and bye, the guides 
themselves sometimes proved to be blind, leading the blind into the 
ditch. — But the torch of truth has not been quite quenched. 
There was something in human nature, and something in the divine 
nature, that have proved to strong for the adversary which was en- 
gendered by selfishness drawing one third part of the heavenly 
power into rebellion; and, in this case, when the generosity and 
conscience of human nature is quickened by the consideration that 
errors of education involve more than the errorists own loss, viz. a 
loss irreparable in the forever of this world, to helpless children, — 
we believe that much conquest of the false will be made by an earn- 
est statement of the truth, without fear or favor; so perhaps it 
will be worth while, to try and make our lists. And in doing this 
we must beware of self-interest. I know of one instance of a kin- 
dergarten trainer, who has discredited other trainers superior to her- 
self, unconscious (as I hope) of being influenced by the feeling, that 
only one training school could be well supported in the city. 

And ladies, who have kindergartens as appendages to their 
schools, have, in some instances, required of their kindergarteners to 
take pupils to train, in order to make out their expenses; though 
I am glad to say, that some of the tempted have resisted at the cost 
of losing their places. For when any one has really studied Froebel, 
so far as to see into his spirit and method, she is generally lifted into 
a sphere of motive above mercenary interest; or, at least, so far as 
not to dare to immolate children to an individual interest. 

Our friend Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, “cries aloud and spares not” 
with respect to the necessity of keeping true to the principles and 
spirit of this highest of human arts, in which she, besides being won- 
derfully gifted by genius and heart for it, did not begin to train 
others, until after she had added to her three years of study and prac- 
tice with the widow of Froebel, nearly twenty years of successful per- 
sonal experience in Germany and England and who now professes 
to feel that she adds to her resources every year. 

The more profound a kindergartener is, as I always observe, the 
more she hesitates to undertake to train others. In one instance a 
pupil of an excellent talented trainer, who kept an excellent kinder- 
garten, on a starvation income, peremptorily refused to take a class 
of ladies who preferred to be instructed by her to being so by an- 
other, who had no doubts of herself (though she had good reason 
to have doubted.) When afterwards, this conscientious lady had 
proved herself by a year’s successful experience with children and 
the ladies had waited for her, I felt she would rely on her own sense 
of power to do it 
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— We consider the subscribers of the ‘‘Kindergarten Messenger’, whose 
addresses were sent us by Miss Peabody, as bona-fide subscribers to the ““K. G. M 
and N. E.”. Those who do not wish to remain subscribers, will please so 
inform us. 

Subscribers will confer a favor by reporting any inaccuracies in the directions, 
should any occur. 





(Correspondence.) 





Drar Mr. Haitmann — I hope somebody will criticise Ex. 
Kindergartener’s paper in the July No. of the New Epucatioy, 
But if no criticism appear let me protest against the principle it in. 
culcates. ; 

When a boy or girl has grown to maturity, it is easy for us to see, 
how dangerous it is for him to act solely from a desire to please any. 
body. Even your best friend must not be conscience for you; — 
and love which is worthy the name would reject such allegiance. 

If a child does right, because he fears to displease one he loves, 
and this principle is continued through the years of childhood and 
bears the fruit we have a right to expect the early years of training 
will produce, the young man or woman will do the thing which pleas. 
es the one he loves best—making his life, so far as it is the result of 
his early training, depend upon the quality of the person or persons 
he most loves. 

There is a natural and legitimate reason for doing or not doing 
every thing ; — even the most trifling movements are subject to this 
law ; and to find this natural logic of things is the important, work 
of the kindergartener. Love, if it is anything, is above being bought 
or sold. The love which comes to us, while we are “yet sinners”, is 
an all-important atmosphere for children, but it should remain an 
atmosphere until the child has reached it through natural growth. 

Any child can see that rebellion or disturbance of any kind gives 
others as well as himself trouble —that it “puts things wrong”; and 


I have never seen a child who did not feel happier to be in harmony 


than out of it, though I have seen many who seemed unable to keep 
themselves in tune without help. It is so very difficult for us to 
see things from a child’s stand-point,that we are continually misjudg- 
ing them. 

Allie was very unhappy, because she felt herself out of harmony; 
and as soon as she was ready to become one of the little wheels that 
make the day run smoothly for all, she was in harmony, and it was 
unwise to appeal to her love for anybody. A child loves as flowers 
bloom or birds sing, and where we attempt to analyze, give a reason 
for, or hang duties or responsibilities upon this love, it ceases to be 
the unconscious delight in which children have a right to revel and 
bask, until they reach an age when they can wonder and think 
about, though never fathom, this greatest abstraction of life. 

A. R. ALDRICH. 





a a 


Obedience. 





One of the wisest and most successful kindergarteners writes: 

“In my experience, I have been surprised to note the extent, 
to which a prompt, cheerful, willing obedience may be produced it 
little children by that respectful affectionate treatment of them, that 
gives room for the simultaneous exercise of natural kindness, reason, 
and their free choosing. (Quietly to ask (and to this guietly there 
is an effect, I believe, moral and thoughtful — reposeful rather & 
perhaps the word for the thingI mean ; for, “like begetting like”, a0 
excited, passionate manner in the teacher awakens an answering 
excitement or passion in a child, which is not the mood for the bs 
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results), — “Will this little boy be so kind as to do that and so?” 
or, in the tone of expectant confidence “Will he do that ?” —a 
pleasantness of obedience becomes the rule. This is in the ordinary 
cases of errands, waiting on each other, or giving up a favorrite seat 
to the advantage of another etc. etc. In some cases the “will you” 
is dropped, and merely the reason is given, as, at the end of recess, 
“Come little children, the time is all gone, come into the house’’, or 
“Bome to your seats.” Should they linger after having been called, it 
is no reason for forceful word or threat, but only for quietly repea- 
ting the reason : “Don’t these little children understand that the time 
for recess is all gone?” and then to wait, believingly, knowing that 
a good reason is sufficient with children in the habit of being thus 
dealt with, when they see, that the teacher is earnest. 


Sometimes even must gets legitimately said “Willy must come 
down from that tall gate-post. The man who owns this house, says, 
no little children must climb his gate-post,for they will break it down, 
it is so very old.” Down comes Willy, entirely sympathising in the 
case. (This was Willy L—, a very self-willed, persistent little fellow, 
you know.) 


In the not unfrequent cases, when reasons cannot, — or when 
they are not proper to be given, if your general course has been 
(is) a frank, affectionate, and reasonable one—, it is not hard for a 
child to realize it,'and submit to your word, which they have learned, 
is the voice of reasonable duty. Under such treatment they get to 
have faith in you, and believe your assurance, that there is a good 
reason for their submitting. 


“Tt often makes me sad to see, how much of sweetest obedience 
is missed, and instead of it, the unhappiness of disobedience caused 
by the mistake of addressing the lower nature, instead of the higher; 
and from the want of sympathy with the child’s own point of view, 
ordering him about, or buying his obedience with a bribe, or forcing 
it with a threat, and often, at the same time, crossing a reasonable 
wish or feeling, or interrupting a profitable fancy or occupation ; 
thus causing the lower nature of the child to get direct cultivation, 
or to have nine chances for it to one for the higher.” M. D. C. 





— Lasr year Prof. John Kraus read a paper before the Na- 
tional Educational Association at its meeting in Louisville, Ky., 
August 15. 1877, on “The kindergarten (its use and abuse) in 
America”, in which he showed, where and how the kindergarten 
cause in America had found the first public recognition ; while Mrs. 
Kraus-Boelte gave a lecture on “The kindergarten and the mission 
of woman”, and “her experience as trainer of kindergarten teachers 
in this country, with illustrations of the work of the latter?—At the 
convention of the German-American Teachers’ Association, held in 
New York from July 29th to August 2nd 1878, the exhibit of the 
work from eight kindergartens added much to direct the attention 
of many to the importance of the kindergarten; especially the 
exhibit from Mr. and Mrs. Kraus’s Model-kindergarten, which illus- 
trated not only the occupations of the kindergarten, but also their 
Continuation in the Elementary classes, The work gave a survey 


methodical progress according to the ages of the children, and in- 
deed this methodical progressive way was chiefly carried out by in- 
ventions and combinations There were also some inventions done 
by pupils of their seminary, thus showing to what artistic extent the 
kindergarten-work can be carried out, The institute of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kraus, in its entire range, is intended to afford continuous in- 
struction for children between the ages of three and ten years, ‘The 
kindergarten proper comprises three divisions, and the elementary 
department three classes. These divisions and classes are arranged, 
according to the ages of children, as follows : 


Kindergarten, third division, for children from 3 to 4 years. 


rd second division, ,, oe io Ss 
. first division, ,, ,, » 5to6 ,, 
Intermediate class a » 6t0o7 » 
Advanced a ~ - » 7tos ,, 
Elementary _,, os - » S8toro ,, 


The children of the Intermediate and Advanced classes, almost 
without exception, have gone through a regular course in the kin- 
dergarten. 

The exhibit was fully explained by a very elaborate and 
instructive address to the convention by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, under 
the head: “The kindergarten, the child’s first workshop and the 
training of kindergarten teachers”, while Mr. Kraus showed how the 
benefit of Froebel’s educational idea will only completely be appre- 
ciated, when it shall have been applied in all its degrees; this was 
done in a paper under the head: “The kindergarten is to be finally 
developed in the schoolgarten?” Mrs. Kraus said, that already at 
the session of the National Educational Association, held in Elmira, 
N. Y., August 1873, he had called the attention to schoolgartens 
according to the plan of Dr. Erasmus Schwab in Vienna; that the 
schoolgarten makes the task of the school lighter? that it is of price- 
less value, indeed, both to teachersand pupils: that at the meeting of 
the same Association held in Louisville, Ky., August 1877, he had 
called the attention to the same subject in order to warn before the 
engrafting of the public-schools helter-skelter upon the kindergarten‘ 
and would repeat, what he had said there, in spite of all the prize- 
essays which had been written about the connection of the public- 
schools with the kindergarten ; that with the schoolgarten Diester- 
weg’s demand was fulfilled, “that children truly live in the school- 
garten”; that they witness (experience) what they learn; that they soon 
forget what they study in books, but never forget what they have 
lived.” 

In accordance with this Mr. Kraus gave very interesting 
and instructive extracts from a number of letters, which he had 
received from Dr. E. Schwab, concerning the plan of school-gartens ; 
how the school-garten, according to the place it occupies, will 
afford for the school-children and others, means of observation and a 
fulness of deligt which were not granted to the youth of the present 
adult generation. It enables the teacher to teach with unity of 
purpose, freshness of life, and practical ability; and makes possible 
for the public-schools a rational method of intelligent instruction in 





as well of the method of the single occupations, as it showed the 


natural history. 
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— NOTHING COMPROMISES THE CAUSE of kindergarten, and 
disgraces its principle so much, as attempts by untrained persons, 
who call their schools for little children Lindergartens. If people 
knew what the training was, they would not give their children 
to be made living sacrifices for these presumptuous cheats. We give 
below an extract from a letter addressed to the city fathers of 
Boston in 1870 by Miss Peabody on this subject. It ought to be 
copied into the Daily papers all over the Union : 

To the School Committee: — 

Gentlemen,—By the annual report just made of the school committee, I see 
there is a project of separating the girls’ high school from the normal school, and 
making the latter a separate institution. If this is done, I would earnestly sug- 
gest, that, as a prominent part of the new institution, should be initiated a de- 
partment to give the training in Froebel’s art and science of kindergartening, 
which is coming to be acknowledged the true way of beginning education for all 
classes of children, Inthe Massachusetts Teacher was published last July a 
portion of my appeal to the kindergarten committee to establish that kindergarten 
which is now in operation at the corner of Allston and Somerset streets; and there 
is given evidence that the Congress of philosophers at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 
1869, pronounced Froebel’s the most advanced word yet enunciated on educa- 
tion. 

This was done after having examined the experimenting of eighteen years 
since Froebel died, and heard his chief apostle elucidate its theory for four days. 
It was said by your superintendent at the exhibition of Mrs, Kriege’s normal 
class, on Thursday May 4th, that evidently this method must be eventually 
organized as the basis of our education, in America, for the development 
of whose institutions it was especially adapted, for as I have said else- 
where, “‘it was to be surmised that an education to accomplish the national des- 
tiny suggested by the Declaration of Independence, would be of an other sort 
than that devised when the mass of men were looked on as the mere instrumen- 
tality for the elevation and luxury of individual autocrats, or of a few autocratic 
families, called royal, more or less associated with one another to subjugate all 
other men.” 4 

But Mr, Philbrick said the immediate obstacle to initiating this great reform 
was the expense of preparing kindergarteners, and of subsequently providing 
rooms, etc., for kindergartens. I replied on the moment, that I believed the 
city of Boston, if it understood the momentous character of this question, would 
be the first place in the world to answer it with an adequate appropriation ; for 
to do so would be out of all measure a less costly liberality in proportion to its 
means than that made by the Pilgrim fathers in proportion totheirs, when they 
initiated, as the most sacred duty of society, the public school system in the first 
days of the colony. 

For the peculiarity of this normal teaching is, that not first the knowledge 
to be conveyed, but the nature of the child, is the object of investigation and 
study, That primal book of nature is opened to the normal pupil, which Christ 
intimated to his disciples, nearly two thousand years ago, was the first they 
should study, if they were ever even to enter the kingdom of heaven, much more 
to take the highest place in it. If this kingdom of heaven continually spoken 
of in the New Testament means, in any degree, as all branches of the Christian 
church, theoretically maintain a better condition of the life than now is, it must 
needs begin with the proper development and growth of the human being. We 
must receive the little child as Mary of old received Jesus himself, protecting, 
while he is in the subjection of infancy, his growth in wisdom as in stature, and 
in favor with God and man, in worshipful reverence of the son of God, that is 
to grow out of every son of man,—if it be true, as it is written, that all who are 
led by the Spirit of God are the sons of God, aud that the Spirit of God is Divine 
Truthand Love, finitely manifested in nature, and the truly cultivated man 
“bodily”. The kindergarten idea is, that the understanding of the child be 
unfolded freely, under the guidance of a ‘reverential care ; to appreciate all true 
activity as a doing of the Heavenly Father’s business, upon every plane of hu- 
man activity. The training of kindergarteners first of all consists in showing 
them how to read the indications of the true method that God givés in the in- 





stinctive play of childhood, which instinctive play must needs produce disorder 
and evil, unless it is guided by another’s wisdom, from the very moment of 
birth, upon the lines of eternal law, which it does not know of itself where to 
find, although it has the presentiment of them in indefinite, boundless desire for 
something ; a desire that appears at first as an irrepressible blind will, 

A mighty revolution is involved in carrying out this first principle of Froe. 
bel’s method of training kindergarteners. It is a principle whose application 
developes the soul of the kindergartener into an intelligent co-operator with God, 
To make this preparation for educating children, is therefore the highest moral 
and spiritual education any woman can receive, and will lift the business of pri- 
mary education out of the list of trades and repugnant industries, into the region 
of creative art, which is life of a higher and higher quality, in proportion to the 
quality of the material on which it works. If art, working in marble and color, 
is high, because these dead materials can be made to express the immortal 
thoughts of the solitary artist, is not that education high art which shall embody 
the sacred communion of wisdom and innocence, organizing the activity of child- 
ish play into such forms as shall bring into successful operation all the industrial, 
intellectual, and social powers, to make human life a true image of the creative. 
ness of God, whose shadow is this majestic, natural universe, given expressly as 
the pattern of what we are to be. : 

I will not apologize for making an address of this ideal character to the 
practical body of men which presides over the highcst department of our city 
life, it is only by celestial observations, as Coleridge has said, that the seas of 
this world are navigated; and this is an emblem by which Divine Providence in- 
structs us how to begin all our work, and especially that whose material is immor- 
tal. ‘‘Letus’’ says Mr, Emerson, “hitch our wagon to a star,” 

There is nothing so radically practical as to make the primary education re- 
ligious and ideal ; and there is nothing so economical, For thus is human faculty 
made the most of, and human faculty is the capital that is of the primest necessity, 
and without which, in vain the ponderable earth teems with riches, and the im- 
ponderable universe locks, within its invisible neasure-house, the (all but) infin. 
ite resources of power to create material good, The true and highest solution 
of the woman question is to develop her power to educate, on Froebel’s method, 
the men on whose shoulders is to rest the government, and who are to be the 
princes of peace, and fathers of the ages tocome, Not only all the fine arts and 
righteousness of the Christian life, but all the economies of common life, and its 
sweet charities, begin to germinate within the humble precincts of the kinder- 
garten, provided the kindergartener is properly trained. Moreover, give us kin- 
dergarteners, and the kindergartens would come of themselves, as I believe, 
without public aid, in every private neighboorhod, It has been the experience, 
wherever this art has come into existence, that those who have it, desire to make 
it more or less of a life-work. As wherever there are architects, sculptors and 
painters, there will inevitably be beautiful buildings, statuary, and paintings, so 
wherever there are kindergarteners, there will be kindergartens ; for artistic 
workers must work and will find means to do so and sympathetic aid. This art 
and science of Froebel’s (that is, which he has discovered, for he did not make it) 
is the solution, in fact, of the national, the social, the human question. For 
what is the destiny of humanity, but that all human beings should work accord- 
ing to the laws which are the analysis of the creator’s goodness to humanity ; 
and by such working understand and enjoy forever, first each other and them- 
selves, and finally God himself ? 

Asking pardon for making so long an introduction I will close with petition- 
ing that the private model kindergarten and normal class which has been so 
bravely struggling into existence within the last three years may be adopted in 
the ensuing fall by our city as a part of its public system, I most respectfully 
sign my humble name, feeling that it represents a very respectable portion, even 
if a minority, of the educational thought of the country. E. P. P. 


— Mrs. A. B. OcpEN, gave a sort of informal lecture on the 
kindergarten system before the friends of the Cleveland Academy 
early in September. A large number of ladies were present and 
Mrs Ogden found an exceedingly interested audience, ‘Ihe mannef 
of conducting the system was explained, and its application to the 
early training of children at home rccommended. 
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Report on Education. 
BY E. SEGUIN, 
U. S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition, 


( Reprinted here with the special permission of the Author and Copyright.) 





(Continued, ) 
CHAPTER IV. 
The anglo-american School. 
History; Visible speech; Methods; Conclusions. 18%73—1874. 


28. Husrory. Instead of re-entering the origins, by quoting 
John Wallis’ writing (Oxford 1660), Thomas Braidwood’s teachings 
(Edinburgh, 1760) and others, let us start from 1871, when the 
United Kingdom already educated 2000 deat, and the United 
States 3836. Then an effort was in progress, under the auspices 
of Hirsch of Rotterdam, to establish in England the oral system of 
instruction in day-schools, attended by deaf children coming from 
home, or from some friends, where they were boarded out; and 
about the same time a liberal donation was made in America to 
teach the deaf to speak by means of Melville Bell’s “Visible 
Speech Symbols”. 

It had been remarked that teaching the deaf-mute to articulate 
was the very first and for a long time the only form; but it almost 
died out, and why ? When a tutor had to instruct a few pupils, and 
to convey to them his own language, he would — as the strongest 
mind—impose it. But when it became customary to congregate con- 
siderable numbers of deaf mutes in public institutions, the inmates 
resorted naturally to the language of signs, of which each one 
brought in some parts, as his previous means of expression; and 
these signs intensified by their number and repetition became as it 
were imposed on the teachers, who were subdued by their pupils in 
so far as to relinquish the “oral” for the “sign language”, even when 
giving instruction : See Supra de I’Epeé. 

It was thus that in the New York Institution—the largest 
in the world, not excepting those of Groningen or Paris—unwieldi- 
ness and mutisation became the principal defects, and other institu- 
tions had to be established near by, in which demutisation became 
the objective. 

The English part of this p70 doguela movement is well de- 
scribed by David Buxton, Superintendent of the Liverpool school, 
who questions, like myself, the propriety of calling it “German”. 

The American part of this movement is headed by the growth 
and influence of the school of Northampton, Mass. This Institu- 
tion was created in 1867 by the concurrence of two influences 
which Jerome Cardan would have called and proved (to his own sat- 
isfaction) to be sidereal, by the conjunction of two celestial bodies cor- 
responding to the meeting ot John Clarke and Miss Harriet B. 
Rogers in the idea of educating the deaf to speak, and establishing 
for them a pyhsiological school of “demutisation”’. 

If this undertaking fails, it will not be on account of any inward 
defect in its plan or laxity in its carrying out; it will be owing to its 


against these unmerciful odds that Miss Rogers, associating her for- 
tune with that of the “visible speech”, fought the battle of the 
“oral” against the sign language. 
In the ten years ending Sept. 1877 she educated by this system 
127 pupils, 61 girls, and 96 boys, and she has charge of 66 pupils in 
the present term. In Northampton children are received as early 
as their fifth year in the primary department, a sort of “familiale”, 
whence they go to the common school, and to higher grades of 
Instruction ; and circumstances, of fortune and capacity permitting, 
manual labor, more or less skilled, is required from every child. 
_ The programm of Miss Rogers for these three grades of instruc- 
tion will become more interesting when compared with that of other 
schools of speech ; in Italy, for instance, Julio Tarra’s. 
Primary Course: 

Kindergarten, 

Articulation, 

Writing, 

Language, 


Geography, 
Manual of commerce, 
Drawing. 


Common or Grammar Course: 


Articulation, 
Language, 
Arithmetic, iter, 
Geography, 
Manual of Commerce, 
History of the United States, 
Outline of General History, 
Lessons on General Subjects, 
Elements of Grammer, 
se “ Physiology, 
* “ Zoology, 
ee “ Botany, 
" ‘« Natural Philosophy, 
” “Physical Geography, 
Free-hand, 
Drawing, Object, 
Designing, 
High Course: 
ARTICULATION AND ELOCUTIONARY EXERCISES. 
Arithmetic, (completed), 
Algebra, 
Geometry, 
Physiology, 
Zoology, 
Botany, 
Geology, 
Physical Geography, 
Astronomy, 
Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, 
History { Ancient 
and Modern, 
Grammar and Analysis, 
Rhetoric, 
English Literature, 
Political Economy, 
Psychology, 
Object, 
Instruments, 
Crayoning or 
Water Colors, 
Sunday School. 
It is out of our place to judge of the efficacy of these pro- 
grammes. As in other schools, some children must “stick” at some 
point of the primary, the majority will be able to go through the 
common or grammar course, and a few, favored with an active mind, 
will come out of the high course with honor. 
What interests us more than scholastic progress is that, through 
the whole curriculum, the children do not spend a day without re- 
ceiving from one to two hours of special instruction in articulation 
and voice culture, and that, except with the two younger classes, ar- 
ticulation and lip-reading are used as means of instruction and 
communication. With the two lower classes writing is largely em- 
ployed in the general instruction, when they undergo the training 
preparatory to the use of speech and lip-reading. Bell’s “visible 
speech” is employed with the older classes as well as in the prepara- 
tory drill of the younger classes; it is the base of the “oral system” 
at Northampton. 
This system has made converts in America and Europe: 1 will 
insist on the two most important. 
29. VISIBLE SPEECH.— Until 1866, Dr. Gillet had taught by the 
language of signs, for which he had great talent and reputation. But 
the reading of the life and method of Pereire shook his faith in it, 
and what he saw and heard of the pupils of Miss Rogers decided 


Drawing, 





Arithmetic, (4 rules), 


him to sead his best teacher to learn in Massachusetts the rediscov- 
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ered art: thus it sometimes happens that the smallest American States 
give light to the largest. Since that time, Miss Trask opens every 
year a class of speech for the new-comers. Though her first lessons 
are individual, to correct the peculiarities of each pupil, her teaching 
is collective, for from eight to fifteen pupils, standing in‘a semi-circle 
around her; but not separated from her by anything like the oval 
table of Dresden. She holds, alternately, a little stick, to mark the 
time or duration of the sounds, and an ivory fork, to softly direct the in 

ternal organs of articulation, and the chalk to draw or write as in- 
struction requires. She also uses dexterously her thumb and _ index- 
finger to form an image of the cavity of the mouth, at all the degrees 
of opening whose representation is desired in the course of the lesson. 
In her first encounter with a child, she uses the means of communi- 
cation which were employed with him at home; but after a very few 
days she puts those means aside, and employs simultaneously articu- 
lation, writing, reading, drawing, and teaches them already to imitate 
the symbols of the “visible speech,” made by lerself, or by the more 
forward children, without any admixture of manual alphabet or 
mimic language. The chief mode of teaching at Jacksonville by Miss 
Trask as well as in Northampton by Miss Rogers, and in London by 
Miss Hall, is by the ‘visible speech” of Melville Bell. I will try to give 
an idea of it. 

It is an alphabet, of which each letter, called a symbol, repre- 
sents, at the same time, the sound to be emitted and the position of 
the organs of speech during its emission; the form of the letters 
being the very form the organs must assume to pronounce them, be 
the word English or Mantchou. One can or cannot understand it, 
yet one cannot pronounce it wrong; and one can read it, without 
knowing what it means, to another who will know its meaning. 
This will unavoidably happen, because the letters or symbols repre- 
sent, as would drawings, the mouth in its varied speaking positions. 

In this phonetic writing, the simple vocals are represented by 
the straight vertical line, modified by the addition to it of subordinate 
symbols, which indicate the parts of the organs where the voice un- 
dergoes certain modifications to form the different vowels. When 
the sound must pass through the nose, that line is slightly undulated, 
as is the velum of the palate during its passage. 

The consonants are represented by curves, not unlike the letter 
C, but whose positions and combinations express the meaning by 
showing the position to be assumed by the organs. Thus, the con- 
vexity toward the ‘eft (as in our alphabet) represents the curve of the 
tongue carried backward, as in K; the same symbol, with the curve 
turned upward, as in Y; the same, with curve downward, point up, 
as in T; the same, curved forward, as in P, and so on. 

Combinations of the straight and curved lines form syllables and 
words, There are also marks which modify a sound, (modifiers ;) 
others which shorten it, (glides ;) others to prolong it; and others, 
like accents, which mark the emphasis before the word or syllable 
to be made prominent. 

In the class and class-books, opposite to these symbolic letters 
are seen engravings of all the corresponding positions of the external 
and internal organs of speech, and also our ordinary letters and 
syllables. ‘The alphabet and ordinary writing are taught simultane- 
ously with this physiological alphabet ; the children learn to write 
and read, to pronounce and answer, at the sight of the two, or of 
those alphabets separately. 

30. Meruop. In the beginning of the instruction, one meets 
with great diversities of disposition, which require great perspicuity 
and patience; for, if some ot the children understand at once what 
is shown to and required from them, others are immovable, and 
even may fall into a taciturn apathy, from which they sometimes 
come out only when a ray beaming, nobody knows from whence, 
lights up their sensorium. But this condition of impenetrability 
of their sensorium to the means of education may last a long while, 
and even simulate idiocy. However, it is good to keep in mind, 


against discouraging influences, that there are no more cases of 
idiocy among children born deaf than among any other class ; -and 
that the supposed deaf-idiots pointed out are “enfants arriérés,”’ 
or affected with very superficial idiocy ; effect of the blanks left in 
their mind by the absence of the whole series of notions which enter 
the brains of other children through the auditory canal. 





Nevertheless, since there is no room here for these physiological 
questions, the method used in Jacksonville, Northampton, and Lon- 
don, and which is yet in its period of development, seems one of the 
most appropriate to remove the darkness of mind resulting from the 
privation of the auditive perceptions, and of the whole order of 
ideas which are derived from these perceptions. 

All the parts of education are taught by Dr. Gillet and his 
institutresses by speech and by writing, which are not only for 
the mute, as it is pretended, two distinct forms of language, but are 
co-relative and counter-proofs one of the other. By this double 
process, as Miss Trask here, and Professor Vaisse of Paris remarked, 
if a deaf pupil does not speak his language as well as one who 
hears, he learns to write it better than one who cannot speak it. 

. Much has been said to prove that the child born deaf cannot 
comprehend the spoken language, even when he conprehends the 
written one. But besides the mutual support which these two forms 
ot. the same thing afford to each other in the mind, the deaf, like 
the hearing child, understands them both equally by intuition from 
his own procedure, and by the relative position of the words in a 
sentence. Which of us has looked in the dictionary for the mean- 
ing of a single word among a thousand? Their positions defined 
them to our intuition. But if we are what some teachers of the 
mute appear to be, the biggest books will not be sufficient to put in 
position (at their logical place) the words whose comprehension we 
want to impart to the child born deaf, and yet mute. Therein lies 
the logic of the method of teaching the language. Those to whom 
this method is not open from intuition, may go to see its application 
to the less gifted of the children of the schools for idiots. 

But I see that I have left the class-room of Miss Trask to enter 
into the explanations of which her teaching has been the subject- 
matter. This being so, it may be as well to continue in the same 
strain, after having given the reader to understand that most of the 
following reflections resulted from a conversation between Miss 
Trask, Dr. Gillet, and myself after we left the class-room. * 

Imitation ‘was at first, as in Germany, an empirical mode of 
teaching the mute to speak, it remained the first lever of the meth- 
ods deserving that philosophical name. Thus the training by 
which the aptitude to imitate is strengthened in the mute must be 
made a mediate part of his instruction. But the short road to call _ 
the attention of the pupil at first to our organs of speech, in order to © 
make him imitate their movements by his own, may eventually 
prove the longest and the least easy. For in the deaf mute these 
organs have been previously impelled only by unconscious move- 
ments of totality, and their internal and compact structure, or 
mechanism, allows the child to perceive but a few of the more ex- 
ternal and extreme movements of the speaking-organs of the master 
which he must imitate. Moreover the deaf-mute, in order to learn 
to speak, will need to be exercised in all his modalities of feeling the 
vibrations of the voice, and his hand must be educated for the duty 
of carrying the vocal vibrations to the brain, which, in its turn, will 
send back to the executive apparatus the order for reproducing 
them. The same tactile education is due to the temples, neck, 
epigastrium, and wherever the vibrations of the human voice have 
a chance to be perceived. Meanwhile the mouth, in its turn, ought 
to learn how to direct the most attentive operations of the touch to 
its own component parts, as the tongue or lips, which can exercise 
toward each other the functions of palpation, as the hand does 
toward the external world. For these reasons — though there are 
others also — it seems more advantageous to choose the apparently 
more circuitious, but really surer path of the manual imitations, to 
exercise upon at first—as on a gymnastic apparatus—the aptitude to 
imitate of the new pupils. Soon, indeed, a teacher cannot fail to 
perceive the great advantages the hand affords for these primary 
tactile exercises upon the mouth and the other vibrant parts above 
referred to. 

The hand is more sensitive, more habituated to feel than any 
of the internal organs of speech ; more conscious of its tactile im- 
pressions; and, above all, its parts are admirably distinct, by which 
disposition the slightest of their movements and contacts. are ren- 
dered appreciable to the sight and to the touch. In this latter 
respect, it would bea grave error to imagine that the deaf pupil 
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makes valuble exercises with the hands, when he acts the manual 
alphabet or the language of signs, and thereby would gain some 
tactile experience which could be afterward transferred to his study 
of the speech. For the gestures and signs, after they have been 
learned with reflection, knowingly produced, and photographed 
seriatim during the first scholastic impressions, will fall from the order 
of rational operations into that of automatism. But automatism is 
a function by which the act is accomplished from the periphery to a 
neighboring ganglion, and vice versa, without ascending or 
descending communication to and from the cephalic center. This 
mechanism suffices to explain altogether the incomparable rapidity 
and precision of the automatic operations, particularly those of the 
hand, but also their imperfectibility, and intransferability from one 
organ to another. That is the reason also why the past unconscious 
movements of the mouth, like the previous hand. mimics, 
do not prepare these organs for the conscious movements which will 
be needed in the exercises of speech. In this wise, the exercises of 
imitation are at first rational, but the routine may become automatic 
to the point of stultifying even an idiot. On the contrary, manual 
imitation carried on with spirit—as we do,o1 ought to do, in educating 
idiots—is the antipode of automatism, a lively intellectual exercise. 
So, when you use either sight or touch, to make the child 
perceive the movements which produce speech, the exercises which 
promote imitation must follow each other as the unexpected words 
from an unknown and interesting book. In a lesson of imitation 
thus given and received, the impressions have to pass from the 
periphery to the encephalon, and from this center to the periphery by 
a double route along the sensitive and motor nerves. The labor of 
imitation is conscious, though rapid, rational, and consequently sus- 
ceptible of transference. It will accordingly be possible, when con- 
venient and opportune, to transfer this dactyle work, the produce 
of digital imitation, to the organs of the speech, when this trans- 
ference has to take piace, whatever be your agent, sight or touch, 
or both. - 
But let us have a short practical disgression about the former. 
Sight has likely been the oldest and the only sense substituted 
for hearing in the teaching of the articulation to deaf and dumb 
children. “They were taught to listen with their eyes”, said the 
books. We have described several of the means and appliances 
used to that effect by several schools. But new ones will be found ; 
and just now Dr. Lemercier, one of the authors of the anatomical 
models called plastics, prepares a vertical section of the human 
head, natural size, in which all the pieces of anatomical physiology, 
representing the organs of speech in the act of pronouncing, could 
be inserted. Upon this section already executed, and by the inser- 
tion of the movable pieces, not only the teacher will be able to 
leisurely demonstrate, de visu et tactu, the most hidden positions, 
but his pupils will be enabled to repeat alone at any time their exer- 
cises of speech with a better guide than the mirror of Don Lopez 
the symbols of M. M. Bell, or the photographs of Professor Fourcade. 
For it is a fact, which everybody can ascertain, that the sight of, 
and the contact with, substantial models or plastics invite to imita- 
tion infinitely more than sight alone, attracted even by plan- 
drawings or pictures. But these excellent objective instruments, and 
others to come no doubt, will never push aside and out of practice 
the subjective process by which the conscious touch of the mute is 
developed to its highest power of reflected tactility, and concen- 
trated from the hand and periphery to the buccal cavity. By this 
objecto - subjective process, the pupil will be able to feel the most 
minute changes in the position of his organs of speech, and will 
soon become habituated to produce them, at first by imitation in the 
presence of examples or models like those of Lopez or Lemercier,then 
on the command of hismaster, or on the challenge of his comrades, 
in mutual lessons, in’ which each pupil in his turn will be master or 
scholar (with some hearing friend as a judge) ; and, lastly, from his 
own will and spontaneity (proprio motu) in practical successions 
of voices and articulations, whose continuity and moduiation will 
soon constitute the speech. 
_ One can now understand the propriety of the expresssion by 
which I characterized imitation as the first lever of the teaching of 
speech. For this lever, motors were needed, and they are found in 





the regard and touch educated to the rank of intellectual functions. 
In possession of these three instruments, the deaf, though absolutely 
dumb, will speak; that is, will say what he feels, and feel what he 
says. For the deafs, who distinguish in various degrees the voices 
but not the words, who have an idea of the speech, but cannot imi- 
tate it by want of a sufficient auditive perception, this special sensa- 
tion must be exalted, as is the touch in the blind, the eye-sight in 
the painter, the smell in the perfumer. ‘This 1s the object of a sen- 
sorial education, in which our ancestors have preceded us. Pereire 
extended audition of the subjects of his third category so far 
that he brought some of them to the point of following a conversa- 
tion without looking at the mouth of their interlocutors. With our 
new aids to perceive sensations, and with a special culture, we must 
be capable of producing the same results without showing too much 
vanity, 


_ A last remark on speech. It is the result of a complex func- 
tion, spontaneously produced in ordinary children, and artificially 
in those born deaf, ‘The artifice consists in developing separately, 
then altogether, by a sort of fusion, its elements, which are: the 
air expired with certain managements; the same air rendered sonor- 
ous by its passage between cords more or less tense, (vocal cords,) 
and under a vibratile tongue, (epiglottis ) ; this same sound rendered 
articulate in its course along a series of organs which open, shut, 
withdraw, or flatten themselves to prepare, for one or the other issue, 
(mouth or nostrils), the exit of sweet, slow, short, long, stridant, 
sibilant, or explosive syllables, according to the obstacles which they 
meet on the way. The teachers succeeded first in making the mute 
speak by simple imitation of the one person by the other; then, to 
personal imitation, was added that of objects by the sight. This 
latter, by the improvement of the objects, became anatomic, and 
by the progress of the methods physiologic, But no great stride 
has been made in the use of imitation by the mute, because its 
training was not first made upon the external organ, like the hand, 
and, later, transferred to the internal ones of the speech; which is 
the only way to endow this function with intelligence, quickness, 
and precision. They have, like Pereire, l’Abbé Villa, Don Lopez, 
Vaisse, Magnat, Fourcade at all the stations of his cross, and others 
in Savoy, Belgium, Switzerland, employed the manual touch, and 
the natural capacacity of some organs for the perception of the 
vibrations of the noise; but I am not aware that any one since 
Pereire ever tried to elevate the touch of the deaf to the degree of 
efficacy of that of the blind, nor to transfer this sense, once intel- 
lectualized, from its external and particular manual sphere of action, 
to the internal organs of speech. One feels that there is here a 
whole field to be cultivated; for the organs, components of these 
parts, from the diaphragm to the lips, are susceptible of a conscious 
touch, and. of a reflective, obedience to the dictates of the will. This 
idea demands further development: the touch as well as imitation 
must have its special training-classes. 


I may be reproached with not having myself carried out this 
idea; but my situation was unfavorable toit,and when I suggested 
it to others ill-luck prevented, as in the last instance: At the last meet- 
ing of the Association of Physicians for idiots I noticed a child look- 
ing intelligent enough who would not sing. He was deaf. . I had 
him on the platform near the music teacher, put his hand, then his 
chest against the piano, and he began to mark the measures with his 
head. I left a few indications. To my recent inquiries the lady- 
teacher answered: Regarding my interesting deaf pupil, I contin- 
ued the experiments you suggested, and met with a considerable 
degree of success. But the child went home for vacation. | trust 
another year to be able to accomplish something ; think I could 
soon train him to mark time with his feet. Many thanks etc. 


31. ConcLusion.—From this review, therefore, it would be 
unjust to conclude that the old methods of making the mute speak 
were wrong ; we ought to say they were incomplete. Except in the 
period and in the country where, to erase the name of Pereire, thé 
tradition was spirited away, this method, and the art which realizes 
it, have.on the whole progressed by the accretion of new means of 
instruction, the dispelling of secrecy, and honest compromises. 

(To be continued.) 
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